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Memorabilia. 


N article in the Genealogists’ Magazine 
which will be of some interest to the non- 
expert reader is that by Mr. C. R. Everett on 
‘The Genealogy of W. S. Gilbert.’ It has 
been said by Gilbert’s biographers that his 
family claim descent from Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert, that famous Elizabethan, and belong 
originally to Cornwall. He himself, it ap- 
pears, took no interest in the question. Mr. 
Everett, however, shows that the first home of 
these particular Gilberts was in Hampshire, 
where they have lived for many generations 
at Shipton Bellinger and were, in the last cen- 
tury, still represented. The earliest Gilbert 
in that village of whom definite record exists 
was one Richard of Henry VIII’s time. He 
and his descendants were evidently men of 
substance, and in the eighteenth-century 
spread into Wiltshire and presently into Lon- 
don and Surrey, where the great-grandfather 
of W. 8S. Gilbert is found settled first at West- 
minster and then at Christchurch. Mr. 
Everett has collected from the records a goodly 
number of facts concerning the earlier genera- 
tions, Mr. A. R. Bayley contributes an 
article on ‘Goldwyer of Somerford Grange 
and Salisbury Close,’ into which come Henry 
Fielding and Charlotte Cradock, with the 
dreadful carriage accident, and Mr. Paul De 
Castro’s suggestion that William Goldwyre, 
then resident in Salisbury, was the surgeon 
who operated on Charlotte Cradock—and all 
this naturally brought into connection with 
Fielding’s ‘Amelia.’ William Goldwyre was 
the first of a remarkable line of surgeons of 


— also Mr. Bayley gives divers particu- 
ars, 


THE discovery of a diary in Dr. Johnson’s 

handwriting—announced to the world last 
Saturday, March 27—must give Johnsonians 
a thrill whether or no the book contains any- 
— of moment. The very picture in the 
mind of Johnson’s hand making the entries 
and his strange, powerful face bent above the 
page has something more intimate about it 
than Johnson imagined writing a letter or 
writing for print. This, however, is the 
Johnsonian’s play of fancy. Colonel Isham, 
the American collector of Boswelliana, to 
whom the diary now belongs, has stated that 
it contains enough material of general interest 
to justify publication in book form. It was 
found on March 16 at Malahide Castle, Co. 
Dublin, the seat of Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide, from whom some time ago Colonel 
Isham bought all the Boswelliana in the 
castle. The first entry is of Jan. 1, 1765, 
the last of Nov. 8, 1784, the entries fillin 
about one-third of a long narrow book boun 
in green vellum, which is mentioned in Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson. The Times, from 
which we take these particulars, states that 
with the diary were found papers and letters 
of Boswell and some leaves torn from his 
* Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides.’ 


[XN the Revue des Deux Mondes for March 15 
is a contribution by M. Seymour de Ricci 
which, after a short account of the now nearly 
forgotten eighteenth-century man of letters, 
Blin de Sainmore, and his correspondence 
with Voltaire, sets out the best part of Vol- 
taire’s share in this. Blin de Sainmore pre- 
served with care every letter, down to the most 
trivial note, that he received from Voltaire, 
and, moreover, some few years after Voltaire’s 
death, transcribed all these letters into a 
book. Some of the originals have been lost, so 
that the transcript has furnished the text here 
given. This is a correspondence which no 
editor of Voltaire or collector of Voltairean 
material has hitherto known of. It is offered 
as a foretaste of a considerable number of yet 
unpublished letters belonging to the collection 
presented by M. Seymour de Ricci a year or 
two ago to the Bibliothéque nationale. He is 
now preparing them for publication. The 
principal topics in the letters now before us 
are Voltaire’s edition of Corneille and the 
edition of Racine which shortly followed it. 


[JNDER the heading ‘ Suaire de Cadouin,’ 
a curious occurrence is related in L’Inter- 
médiaire for March 15. From the twelfth 
century onwards there had been venerated at 
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Cadouin, near Bergerac, a cloth between 2 
and 3 metres long and somewhat more than 1 
metre wide, sup to be a winding-sheet 
used at the burial of Christ. Miracles had 
been performed by it; and a beautiful chapel 
built to enshrine it. The pilgrimages, still 
frequent, meant a good deal to the prosperity 
of the place. Suddenly, in 1935, the Bishop 
of the diocese forbade any further religious 
ceremony in connection with the winding- 
sheet. What had happened was this. At 
each end of the cloth was a woven stripe bear- 
ing certain marks which had always been 
assumed to be mere decoration. Someone, 
however, as early as 1900, had suggested that 
they might be oriental letters. n 1935, a 
Jesuit Father examined the marks more 
closely. He also thought it likely they were 
letters. He had them photographed, and 
submitted the photographs to M. de Wiet, 
Professor of Oriental Languages at Paris. M. 
de Wiet had little difficulty in making out 
an inscription in Cufic of the end of the ninth 
century—a Mohammedan benediction woven 
into the fabric. The cloth, moreover, was 
shown to be not a winding-sheet, but a cloak 
such as the wealthier Mussulmans of the time 
used to wear. A full account of the matter 
may be seen in the Mercure de France of 
1 Dec., 1936. 


(THE new number of English, the magazine 
of the English Association, is good read- 
ing. There are some jeux d’esprit: Mrs. 
Haynes's ‘Literary Speed Regulations’ — 
suggestions for devices in print so to slow 
down or accelerate reading as the full savour- 
ing of a work may require; and Mr. G. M. 
Young’s ‘A Distinguished Visitor,’ which, 
purporting to translate from a book edited 
by one Professor Riickenkratzer, gives us an 
interview between Goethe and ‘‘ Sir Lucas ’’— 
he being none other than the father-in-law of 
Mr. Collins. Lord Ponsonby’s sketch of 
Letitia Pilkington touches in skilfully a 
strange, not unattractive, figure possible only 
in the eighteenth century. The ‘ Notes and 
Observations’ range from “ beleaguer’’ in 
The Times’ reports of the war in Spain; 
through the foresight of authors in providing, 
as G, K. Chesterton has done, their own 
autobiographies, and the genius of Mr, Walt 
Disney, who is entreated (and we would echo 
the entreaty) not to go so fast, on to Mr. 
Coates’s ‘ Pickwick,’ and to some disappoint- 
ment with television, so far as that has gone. 
The reviews are, for the most part, very well- 
written and stimulating essays. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
‘N.E.D.” (Mill). 


(See ante pp, 24, 60, 96, 133, 165, 201). 


Ides: critical day, without ‘‘ of March,” is 
used by R. L. Stevenson to his mother, Sept. 
11, 1868, “‘ an émeute of disappointed fishers 
was feared. . . This is the ides; and to all in- 
tents and purposes said ides are passed.” 

Ignorance: ignorants—not given. Putten- 
ham (Arber) 152, ‘‘ they be but certaine grosse 
ignorance of whom it is truly spoken scientia 
non habet inimicum nisi ignorantem.” 

Ill-fated is first quoted from Pope. Chap- 
man, ‘ Musaeus’ 181, “ ill-fated man, Why 
hale you thus a virgin Sestian?”’ for dvcpope, 
rendered ‘‘ hard-fated ”’ in Od, xvi. 184; in 
xx, 50 xdpupope is ‘‘ wretched-fated.”’ 

Lilustrous: illuminative—not given. Chap- 
man, ‘ Justif. of Pers, & Andr.’, “ poets of 
all ages . . . have enlarged or altered the 
Allegory . . . to extend it to their present doc- 
trinal or illustrous purposes.”’ 

Imaginary (sb.). Earlier, and with a per- 
sonal sense not given, is Chapman’s poem 
‘To Young Imaginaries in Knowledge.’ 

Imagining (adj.) 1660. Earlier—Sidney, 
* Old Arcadia’ (Cambr. ed.) 151, “‘ the party 
uppon whome shee knitt all her ymagening 


wer.” No attrib, use of the verbal noun 
is given. 
mber: rainy—not given. Wm. Douglas, 


‘Grampius’ Gratulation,’ ‘‘ the Heaven begins 
to weepe, the imber months appeare,” quoted 
in ‘Poetical Remains of Wm. Lithgow’ 
(1863) p. ii. 

Immune (vb.)—not given. Hardy, “ Coll. 
Poems’ (1928) 431, ‘‘ the vision That im- 
muned me from the chillings of misprision.” 

Imp: mock like an imp or demon. 
nonce-use from ‘ Festus’ recurs in Hardy, 
‘ Coll. Poems’ (1928) 789, “The night-jar 
seemed to imp, and say, ‘ You should have 
taken warning.’ ”’ 

Impassive by: insensitive to—not given. 
Shelley, ‘ Queen Mab’ v. 34, ‘‘ With heart 
impassive by more noble powers than unshared 
pleasure, sordid gain, or fame”; where 
powers”? seems used for ‘‘ motives.” Mr. 
Locock says that the word here stands for 
impassable.”’ 
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Implacable. Longfellow’s ‘‘ implacable 
seas ’’ had been anticipated by Chapman, ‘ To 
Castor and Pollux,’ ‘‘ When Winter’s wrath- 
ful empire is in force Upon th’ implacable 
seas,’ kara mévrov 

Impolitic (vb.). For ‘ Bussy D’Ambois ’ 
read ‘ Revenge of Bussy.”’ 

Imprompt is quoted only from ‘ Tristram 
Shandy.’ Lytton, ‘ The Caxtons’ ii., ch, 5, 
“that crisis in adolescent existence .. . 
always seems a sudden and imprompt upshoot- 
ing and elevation.” 

In. I cannot locate the following use in 
Scott, ‘ The Monastery ’ ii, 17, ‘‘A little sleep- 
ing apartment which . . . in the unusual 
number of guests . . . had also accommodated 
Mysie.”” It seems to mean “‘ considering ’’ or 
“on account of.’’ 

In for: in the competition for (some prize) 
1850. Earlier—Chapman, ‘ Hum, ay’s 
Mirth,’ ad fin., ‘‘ What, is he in for his own 
jewels?” of a lottery; the giver of the prizes 

ad been given a ticket by the subscribers. 

Inartisticness—not given. R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham to H. A, Jones, Dec. 11, 1919, 
“the increasing inartisticness of everything, 
the prostitution of the stage and literature.’’ 

—not given. Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems’ 
(1928) 564, ‘‘ Where such inbe, a dwelling’s 
character Takes theirs.’’ 

Incarn. No intransitive use is given. 
Hardy, ‘ The Dynasts,’ 17, ‘‘ did I incarn in 
moulds of all mankind.” 

Incline: mental tendency, is given only 
under date 1600. Meredith, ‘Ord. Rich. 
Fey.,’ ch, xxiii., ‘‘ But I an’t the man to force 
agal to marry ’gainst her inclines.”’ 

neur: cause to be incurred (1627). Earlier 
—Chapman, etc., ‘ Eastward Ho,’ IV. i. 105, 
“Jest you incur me much more damage in my 
fame than you have done me pleasure in pre- 
serving my life.”’ 

Indefinite: unlimited (1594). Earlier— 
the 1553 translation of Gardiner’s ‘De Vera 
Obedientia,’ p iii. b, ‘‘ elles the sentences 
that commaunde obedience are indiffinite or 
without excepcion ” (Latin indiffinita). 
Indemn. ly 1526 is given for this 


of ‘‘indemnify.’’ See Hardy, 
‘N.E.D.’ limits the allusive use 


e Dynasts,’ 177. 

Indies. 
to “ region or place yielding great wealth.” 
In ‘ Monsieur Thomas,’ III. i. 36, Francisco, 
worried by the doctors, desires certain mea- 
sures taken ‘‘ That your two Indies, springs 
and falls, might fail ye’’; i.e., that spring 
and autumn might cease to enrich doctors. 

Indies, black, quoted a, 1700 of Newcastle, 


is used of the Warwickshire coalfield by 
Fuller, ‘ Worthies ’ (1840) iii. 1, 268. 

Indolescency—not given. Ogilby, ‘ Iliad’ 
(1669) 18, ‘‘ indolescency and hardnesse to 
weep is a certaine symptome of a harsh and 
cruell nature.’ 

Indulgent. ‘“‘To indulge in”’ is first 
quoted 1763. A similar use of ‘‘ indulgent ’’ 
is inferred from that of ‘‘ indulgently”’ in 
1572, and first quoted from Dryden, “ indul- 

ent of their ease.’’ Bacon, ‘ Adv, of Learn- 

ing,’ ii. 25, 17, is much to the point, ‘ not 
that I wish men to be bold in allegories, or 
indulgent or light in allusions.’’ Did he not 
consider ‘The Wisdom of the Ancients’ 
somewhat bold in allegories ? 

Inevitable: irresistible—not given. ‘ The 
Maid’s Tragedy,’ III. ii. 78, ‘on her tender 
cheeks inevitable colour.’’ The Variorum 
Edition quotes Dryden, ‘‘ The inevitable 
charms of Emily.’’ See also Sidney (Cambr. 
ed.) i. 94, ‘‘ the unevitable Philoclea.”’ 

Inference: the action of inferring, is first 
quoted from Hooker, 1594. Of the same date 
is Chapman’s Hymnus in Cynthiam, of 
which Il, 29, 30, run, “ Let it approve no 
change shall take thee hence, Nor thy throne 
bear another inference,” where clearly ‘‘ infer- 


ence’’ is used in the more literal sense 
of ‘‘importation.’’ Cynthia-Elizabeth is 
addressed. 


Influencive (Coleridge, 1809). Earlier — 
‘Lives of the Ancient Philosophers ” (1702), 
vi., ‘ the sons being . . . instructed by their 
own fathers, whose authority must be more 
influencive than that of a foreign master.”’ 

Influent. The astrological sense is not 
quoted later than 1635. Hardy, ‘Coll. 
Poems’ (1928) 574, ‘‘ No influent star 
endeared me, Unknown, unrecked, unproved.”’ 

Ingeniochate—not given. Lithgow signs a 
ded. poem ‘To the Kinges most excellent 
Majestie,’ ‘‘The most Humble and Ingeni- 
ochat Farewell of Witt1am Litacow.” The 
ep. ded. to ‘The Gushing Teares’ has “ for 
which my prayse and prayers, the two sisters 
of my oblation, rest solidlie ingeniochated at 
the feete of your conspicuous Clemencie.’’ Can 
it mean kneeling ’’? 

Inheld—not given. Hardy, ‘ The Dynasts,’ 
34, ‘his lips with inheld laughter grow de- 


formed.’’ 
Only 1340-70, is given for the sense 


Inkle. 
“hint at.”’ ardy, ‘ The Dynasts,’ 36, ‘‘ the 


cause of things which some of us have inkled 
to thee here.”’ 

Innocence: innocent creatures, is quoted 
Chapman, Il. xi. 570, 


from -Dryden only. 
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of Achilles, ‘‘ whose fierie temper will 
enflame sometimes with innocence,’’ davairioy. 
For another concrete use between Lydgate and 
Dryden, Fletcher, ‘A Wife for a Month,’ 
iv. 4, ‘‘ Thou abused innocence, I suffer with 
thee.’”” See MII. 

Insecable is given from Cockeram (1623) 
and then from a transl. of Voltaire dated 
17.. ‘Lives of the Ancient Philosophers ’ 
(1702) 217 mentions a work of Aristotle, ‘ Of 
Insecable Lines.’ 

Insensive—not given. Chapman, Hymnus 
in Noctem, 284, ‘‘ the old essence and insen- 
sive prime.”’ 

Insensual—not given. Chapman, ‘ Hero 
and Leander,’ iii. 90, ‘‘ his senses flame... 
fired with sense things mere insensual.’’ 

Insetting. No adj. use is given. Camp- 
bell to Richardson, Sept. 10, 1804, ‘‘ this 
insetting year I am preparing for innova- 
tions.” 

Insolence: unaccustomedness. Donne is 
oo, but Chapman was before him, 

ymnus in Noctem, where the word is 
glossed ‘‘ rareness or unwontedness.’’ 

Inspection: initiation, a rendering of 
éromreia —not given. ‘Life of Pythagoras’ 
(1707) xi., “the most mysterious of their 
Ceremonies, which was that of Inspection.’ 

Instead of. Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, 
‘Bohemia,’ has a construction not given, 
“‘conventions in dress . . . delight instead 
of bother him,’’ using the phrase as a nega- 
tive conjunction, for the usual ‘‘ bothering.’ 

Instruct: equip (1624). Earlier—Chap- 
man, I], xiv. 319, ‘‘ And Agamemnon helped 
t’ instruct the complete army thus: To good 
gave good arms, worse to worse.”’ 

Intangible: exempt from touch—not given. 
Chapman, ‘ To Bacchus,’ 38, ‘‘ Nor dare the 
touch of an intangible god.’’ 
untouchable ’’ is duly given. 

Intend : extend, is last quoted 1633. Moore, 
Nov. 16, 1819, seems to use it so, ‘‘ the ridicu- 
lous modesty affected in the pictures and 
statues here emmges one of the wings of 
the Swan has been altered and intended so as 
to cover the beauties of Leda in the water.” 

Interassimilate — not given. Keats to 
George, September, 1819, ‘‘men who live 
together have a silent moulding and influ- 
encing power over each other. They inter- 
assimilate.’’ 

Intercurrier—not given. Ogilby, ‘ Iliad’ 
(1669) 35, Mercury is ‘‘ the intercurrier or 
Messenger of the Gods.”’ 

Interference is first quoted from Burke, 

It seems to have been invented by Mon- 


This sense of 


boddo. Writing in June, 1773, to Pringle, 
who had evidently queried the word in Mon. 
boddo’s book of the same year, he says, 
“I have no scruple about making words in 
English, when it is done according to the 
analogy of the Language, and in such a way 
that there can be no doubt or mistake as to 


the meaning of it,’’ and he proceeds to jus. 


tify the word, 


Interim: nick (of time), not given. Fuller, 
‘Holy War’ (1840) 230, ‘‘ Edward . . 
arrived with his army there in the very 
interim, in opportunity itself, which is the 
very quintessence of time.’’ 

Inter-religious has one quotation, with a 
reciprocal force, ‘‘ inter-religious good-will.” 
A. W. Verrall uses it differently, ‘ Coll, 
Essays,’ 8, saying that the worship of the 
Roman emperor was “‘ the best and truest 
form which religion took in that ‘ inter- 
religious ’ period—if we may coin a term.” 
He is writing of the first century a.p. 

Interval (vb.): break at intervals, is first 
quoted from Ruskin, 1883. Earlier—Horne, 
‘Orion,’ ii., canto 3, ‘‘sang this lay, With 
deep speech intervalled and tender pause.” 

Intrench: furrow. ‘N.E.D.’s’ _ first 
example, dated 1754, 1s ‘‘ Intrench’d her Fore- 
head, horrent stands her Hair.’’ In the Ded. 
Ep. of ‘ Volpone’ Jonson inveighs against 
writers who ‘‘ care not whose living faces 
they intrench with their petulant stiles.” 

Invalitude—not given. ‘The Surfeit’ in 
Relig. Hearn. (1869) iii. 238, ‘‘ was ever 
and complaining of his invali- 
tude.’’ 

Invection (1590). Earlier—Sidney (Cambr. 
Ed.) iii. 65, ‘‘fals invections which a 
poisenous tong coold have spitt out against 
that Duke.”’ 

Inveigled. One example is given a. 1610, 
in sense “‘inveigling.”” In 1598 Sylvester 
(1621) 195, wrote ‘‘vain man and his 
inveigled wife,’ in God’s address to the ser- 
pent. The sense is dubious, as Eve was both 
inveigled and inveigling. 

Inventive. The Latin type inventivus 18 
starred as “not actually found.” But it 
may be found in ‘ Epp. Obsc. Virorum,’ 1. 
3, 2, ‘‘ habetis unum bonum ingenium et estis 
inventivus.’’ 

Invinced : unconquered, is quoted only from 
Heywood. Lithgow, ‘ Scotland’s Welcome’ 
(1863) 85, ‘‘ What kingdome can their Prince 
renowne[d] with lyke invinced freedome of 
a Crowne ?”’ 

Inwarp: inweave (fig.) is given only from 
Edward Irving. Lupset, ‘ Exhortacion to 
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Young Men,’ 14, ‘‘inwarpe yourselfe faste 
and sure in the fere and love of God.’’ No 
such form of ‘‘ enwrap ”’ is given. 

Trish : Scottish Gaelic (1702). Later— An 
Account of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophical 
Discoveries,’ i., John Maclaurin, father of 
the author, was employed by his provincial 
synod in ‘‘ completing the version of the 
Psalms into Irish.’ 

Islanded: studded with islands. The fig. 
use quoted in MI, from Wordsworth en 
also in Dorothy’s ‘ Journal’ for Feb. 24, 
1798, ‘‘ The distant prospect on the land side, 
islanded with sunshine.’’ 

Ivoried is quoted only a, 1300 and from the 
Cent. Dict. Hardy, ‘Coll. Poems’ (1928) 
156, ‘‘I borrowed deep to carve the screen 
And raise the ivoried Rood.’’ The Supplement 
quotes Lord de Tabley, 1893, 

G. G. Loane. 
(To be continued), 


CRITICAL TERMS FROM THE ART 
OF SCULPTURE. 


T is an interesting fact that the three most 
important terms which literary critics 
have borrowed from the art of sculpture, 
namely, ‘‘ statuesque,’ ‘‘sculptural,’’ and 
“ seulpturesque,’’ were all adopted into Eng- 
lish in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Since that time these terms have 
been so widely employed that it is difficult, 
to-day, to imagine a period when an acquain- 
tance with sculpture was not a standard part 
of the equipment of the critic. Yet it was 
only after the interest of the late seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in the ancient 
masterpieces had culminated in the so-called 
Classical Revivals in painting (Barry, West, 
David, etc.), in sculpture (Flaxman, Bacon, 
Canova), and in architecture (‘‘ Athenian ”’ 
Stuart and his followers) that critics found in 
sculpture a number of terms to be used out- 
side writings on the fine arts. Each of the 
terms considered here has an interesting his- 
tory, and since I have found earlier examples 
of two of them than the citations in the 
0.E.D., I should appreciate learning of other 
early occurrences of any of these pore, By 
1. Statuesque. 
The 0.E.D. cites for this the 1834 Lectures 
of Coleridge where, as Miss von Helmholtz, 
fessor Raysor, and others have shown, the 
author was indebted to the German Romantic 
critics, especially A. W. Schlegel. But there 
in connection 


is an earlier history of the wo 
with Coleridge. 


Writing to Thomas Poole froma@ermany, 
May 17, 1799, the young traveller made up the 
word in order to describe the scene of some 
peasant women sowing fir-seed : 

Never did I behold aught so impressively 
or rather statue-esque, as these 

roups of Women in all their various attitudes.1 
Referring to this letter in an important 
article on ‘ Coleridge’s Critical Terminology,’ 
Professor Isaacs mentions ‘‘ statuesque’’ as 
“a word whose investigation seems to remove 
one portion of Coleridge’s German debt.’’2 
Apparently Coleridge created the word inde- 
pendently ; still his debt is lightened only in a 
very small degree since the theories of various 
German philosophers and aestheticians must 
have been in his mind during this period. 
Presumably they helped sharpen his percep- 
tions so that, dissatisfied with his descriptions 
of natural objects and scenes as merely 
picturesque, he hit upon the word statuesque. 

In the 1813-14 Lectures on the Drama 
Coleridge used the word publicly, following the 
German critics in asserting that the plays of 
the Greek tragedians, especially Sophocles, 
had been ‘‘ statuesque ’’ in contrast to those of 
such a Modern as Shakespeare, which were 
‘* picturesque.’’ By qualifying the word with 
the statement—‘‘ if the expression may be 
allowed ’’—Coleridge indicated that the word 
statuesque was then an unfamiliar one. For 
the full statement see T. M. Raysor’s ‘ Cole- 
idge’s Shakespearean Criticism,’ Cambridge, 
1930, ii, p. 262. The remark is borrowed from 
Schlegel, and the new word translates the Ger- 
man plastisch. See also i. p. 222 and Note, 
where ‘‘ statuesque ’’ occurs in a fragment— 
undated but apparently of the period of the 
Lectures—summarising some of Schlegel’s 
ideas. Even before this Coleridge had adopted 
the analogy of Shakespearean and Grecian 
drama to painting and sculpture. See the 
Lectures of 1811-12 (Raysor, ii. p. 159.) 

Five years later Coleridge used the word 
without apology in the Second Edition (1818) 
of his journal the Friend. This was perhaps 
the first occurrence of the word in print. Still 
influenced by the Germans, he wrote of ‘‘ the 
statuesque and austerely idealized painting ”’ 
of the Greeks which had lasted until the 
decline of the arts in the Alexandrian state. 


1 Griggs, ‘Unpublished Letters,’ London, 
1932, i, 108. 


2 See ‘ Essays and Studies by Members of the 
ee Association,’ vol. xxi, Oxford, 1936, p. 


3 Essay IX, ‘ Historical and Illustrative,’ 3. 
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After this time he used the word several times 
in his lectures. 

As the majority of these citations suggest, 
statuesque’? was used most frequently in 
criticism of the drama. De Quincey’s account 
of a production of the ‘Antigone ’ in Edin- 
burgh in 1845 is typical : 
forth stepped, walking in brightness, the most 
faultless of Grecian marbles, Miss Helen Faucit 
as Antigone. What perfection of Athenian 
sculpture! the noble figure, the lovely arms, 
the fluent drapery! What an unveiling of the 
ideal statuesque! (Works, Edinburgh, 1863, 
viii. 69). 

2. Sculptural. 


The O.E.D. quotes a letter from Shelley to 
Peacock, Florence, April 6, 1819: ‘‘ I have 
seen two women in society here of the highest 
beauty, their brows and lips and the moulding 
of the face modelled with sculptural exact- 
ness.”’ 

At approximately the same time John Flax- 
man, the leading sculptor among the English 
Classical Revivalists, used the word “ sculp- 
tural’’ in one of his lectures at the Royal 
Academy. Speaking of two paintings, he re- 
marked that ‘‘ their compositions are so per 
fectly sculptural, that they may, without im- 
propriety, be admitted ’’ into a consideraion 
of sculpture.4 His comment was just, since 
many European artists were striving to paint 
bas-reliefs and sculptures. Other connoisseurs 
thought that certain poems produced an effect 
comparable to that of sculpture so that critics 
were soon writing of “‘ sculptural ”’ poetry. 


As Shelley’s expression indicates, this word 
was commonly used outside criticism, partic- 
ularly to describe feminine beauty in the 
grand style. One of the finest examples is 
Charlotte Bronté’s use of the art of sculpture 
in describing the Assembly in Brussels. 


Some fine forms were here and there, models 
of a peculiar sort of beauty; a style, I think, 
mever seen in England: a solid, firm-set, 
sculptural style; a caryatid in marble is about 
as flexible; a Phidian goddess is not here more 
perfect in a certain still and stately sort. 
(‘ Villette ’ (1852) Chapt. xx.) 


Since the familiarity with the plastic arts 
was almost universal by the middle of the 
century, the novelist could continue the com- 
parison through several paragraphs. 


4 ‘Lectures on Sculpture,’ 2nd Ed., London, 
1838, p. 154. The Lectures were given between 
1810 and 1826. ; 


3. Sculpturesque, 


The O.E.D. cites Partington’s ‘ Cyclopedi 
of Art,’ 1835. 

Thirty years earlier, however, the fashion- 
able critic and dilettante, Richard Payne 
Knight, had commented on the word ‘ sculp- 
turesque ’’ in his famous book ‘An Analytical 
Inquiry into the Principles of Taste’ (1806), 
In the section entitled ‘Of Imagination’ he 
distinguished between the forms appropriate 
to sculpture and to painting. (Part II, Chap. 
i, Para. 65 ff., pp. 189 ff.) Yet in many 
objects he perceived suggestions of statuary, 
confessing that 


this character, though very different from 
that is commonly esteemed beautiful, has, 
nevertheless, peculiar beauties for the eye con- 
versant with the finer productions of ancient 
sculpture: whence we may reasonably infer, 
that, had this art been as generally and 
familiarly understood, and as_ universally 
practised, as that of painting, we should 
probably have heard of a sculpturesque as well 
as a picturesque, since the one exists in nature 
just as much as the other; and my friend Mr. 
Price might have found another distinct char- 
acter to occupy another place in his scale of 
taste. . The taste for it has never been 
sufficiently diffused among the mass of mankind 
to give rise to a familiar metaphor. 


Knight went on to discuss the formation of 
a word to express the sculptural quality which 
he and other men versed in the antique dis- 
covered. On the basis of the following exer- 
cise in philology he decided in favour of 
sculpturesque.’’ 


We may write either picturesque and sculp- 
turesque, from pictura and _ sculptura; or 
pictoresque and sculptoresque, from pictor and 
sculptor; the first signifying after the manner 
of the arts, and the latter after the manner of 
the artists. ‘U'he former is, [ believe, the most 
usual; but as the pictor has not been adopted 
into the English language, and the words 
gewe and sculptura, in an anglicised form, 

ave, the latter appears to be the most proper; 
and, in words not yet naturalized, propriety 
may be preferred to authority. 


These statements are proof that the word 
‘* sculpturesque ”’ could not have existed much 
before the time Knight was writing. 

De Quincey was egg the first writer of 
note to employ the word, pointing out 
(‘Works,’ viii. 295) ‘‘the sculpturesque 
faculty ’’ in Landor, with whose works the art 
of sculpture has been associated from the first. 


StepHen A. LARRABEE. 


Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 
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THE VULGAR SPEECH OF LONDON 
IN THE XV-XVII CENTURIES. 


(See ante pp. 2, 21, 40, 56, 77, 92, 112, 130, 
149, 167, 186, 204, 218). 


SUMMARY. 


CockNEY CHaRacTeRISstTics. The influence 
of the lower-class speech of London upon the 
accepted speech of the fifteenth century and 
later was so strong and persistent that it con- 
tained nothing which might not have been 
heard from some good speakers. The Cockney 
characteristics of the period were, therefore, 
pronunciations which were more frequently 
employed in London than in — speech. 
These pronunciations are principally : 


Vowels. 
1. Short a pronounced [e]. 
2. M.E. 4, ai pronounced [ai], particularly 
before n, 
3. Lowering of short 7 to [e]. 
4. Unrounding of short 0 to [al or [e]. 
M.E. [ol] [9:1] pronounc [ol] or 


oul]. 

6. M.E, i pronounced [a:] or [au]. 
Unaccented vowels, 

7. Frequent aphesis, 

8. Frequent pronunciation of the final 
vowels and diphthongs ow, wu, ia, a, as [i: ]. 
Consonants, 

9. Interchange of w and v. 

10. Aspiration of initial vowels. 

11. Omission of initial A in native words. 

12. Addition of t and d finally, particularly 
after n. 

13. Vacillation between [d] and {6] 
before r. 

14. Pronunciation of th as [f v]. 

15. Interchange of s and sh, 

16. Voicing of p and unvoicing of b; 
voicing of t. 

17. Pronunciation of ing as [en]. 


Some M.E. sounds remained in lower-class 
London speech long after the modern equiva- 
lents had developed. Among these were : 

1. Occasional survival of M.E. @ until the 
seventeenth century. 

2 Pronunciation of -and as -ond during 
sixteenth century and occasionally in seven- 
teenth century. 

3. Retention of aun, probably [o:n], in 
many French loan-words (change, strange, 
etc.) even in seventeenth century. 

4. Long vowels for M.E. [e:] [9:] in 
seventeenth century long after normal shorten- 
ing. 


5. Retention of M.E. i occasionally in six- 
teenth century. 

6. Retention of M.E. [u] in seventeenth 
century. 

7. Different distribution of i, e, w (from 
O.E. y) well into seventeenth century. 

8. Retention of various a-forms which vacil- 
late with e in M.E., and are normally pro- 
nounced with [e]. 

9. Retention of Southern [j] instead of nor- 
mal initial [g] in get, give, etc. 

10. Retention of various M.E. variants; 
meve (move), cever (cover), lenger, etc. 


INFLUENCE ON AccepTeD Speecn. Sound 
changes may be roughly divided into major 
sound changes which occur at the same time in 
almost all dialects, and minor changes which 
take place in individual dialects and are not 
characteristic of the language as a whole. 
The lower-class speech of London took up 
various developments of the second class from 
the neighbouring dialects, particularly those 
of the South-East and East Anglia, and it 
probably developed some variations on its own 
account. These developments were subse- 
quently passed on to accepted speech and were 
there adopted in varying degrees. As a result 
they were usually unsuccessful in completely 
ousting earlier forms from accepted speech, a 
factor which explains many of the anomalies 
in Standard speech. Among the London pro- 
nunciations which appear to have influenced 
accepted speech in the early Modern period 
are: 

1. Rounding of a by a preceding [w]. 

2. Unrounding of short o. 

3. Raising of M.E. [ « :] to [i:]. 

4. Lowering of short [i] to [e]. 

5. Unrounding of [u] to [4], despite a pre- 
ceding labial consonant. 

6. Voicing of initial wh to [w]. 

7. Loss of r before a consonant, 

8. Pronunciation of s as sh. 

9. Occasional interchange of w and v, and 
of th and f, v, and, to a lesser extent, the 
other pronunciations noted as Cockney charac- 
teristics. 


Dates or Sounp CuHanGes. Some interest- 
ing points of dating arise from this study, 
Most of them confirm Wyld’s view that the 
present-day sounds were used much earlier 
than philologists formerly believed. But it is 
an important fact, and one which is hardly 
discussed by Wyld, that new pronunciations, 
although they developed early, usually took a 
long time before they ousted the older pronun- 
ciations. The philological axiom that evidence 
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of a change in one word is evidence of the same 
change in all words of that type does not apply 
to Cockney or accepted speech in the early 
modern period. They were mixed dialects, 
and as a result, new developments gained 
ground slowly. Very often the old and the 
new co-existed for well over a century. This 
observation applies particularly to the follow- 
ing sounds: 

1. M.E. [ ¢:] was raised to [i:] by the 
middle of the sixteenth century, but the un- 
raised sound was also used until the end of 
the seventeenth century at least. 

2. M.E, [u] was unrounded to [a] early in 
the sixteenth century, but [u] was also re- 
tained well into the seventeenth century. 

3. M.E. [a:] [ [o:] [o9:] were short- 
ened in many words as early as the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century, particularly 
before k, t, d, th, but the long sounds were 
also used in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, 

4. Short o and a were lengthened before f, s, 
th before the end of the fifteenth century. 

5. Short a was rounded to [9] by a preceding 
[w] in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
but the unrounded vowel was widely used, 
even in the seventeenth century. 

6. Before a consonant, [r] was lost by the 
end of the fifteenth century, but it was often 
pronounced even in the seventeenth century. 

Among other points of dating, these are of 
interest : 

1. M.E. [e:] was raised to [i:] before the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 

2. M.E. [o:] was raised to [u:] before the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 

3. M.E, [i:] was diphthongized to [ei] and 
[ai] by the end of the fifteenth century. 

4. M.E. [9:] was diphthongized to [ou] by 
the end of the fifteenth century. 

5. M.E. er was retracted to ar before the 
middle of the fifteenth century, but er-forms 
were also used in the sixteenth century, and, 
less frequently, in the seventeenth century in 
words where ar is now normal. 

6. M.E. er, ir, ur in closed syllables fell to- 
gether by the middle of the sixteenth century 
as [a(r)] or [0(r)]. 

7. M.E, a, ai were levelled together in the 
fifteenth century, and pronounced [e: ] or [ei] 
early in the sixteenth century. 

8. M.E. ew, iw and Fr. 9 were levelled to- 

ther in the fifteenth century and pronounced 
ju: ] early in the sixteenth century. 

9. M.E. au and fifteenth-century au (from 
a before 1) was monophthongized to [9:] at 


least as early as the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, 

10. M.E, [e] was raised to [i], particularly 
before n, by the fifteenth century (although 
the [e] was retained by many speakers), 

11. Fr. ui (vi before 1, n mouillé, etc.) un- 
rounded to | i] early in the sixteenth century, 
but [ui] was also used during the sixteenth 
century. 

12. Before [i j] the consonant [s] became 
[f] before the middle of the sixteenth century, 

13. Before [ju], [s] became [f] before the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

14. Initial wr, kn > [r] [n] during the 
sixteenth century. 
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FROM A COLLECTION OF 
AUTOGRAPHS. 
IX. Tue Rev. Rowtann Hitt. 


Lond Sat eve Mar 16 1822. 
My dear Sir 
I have heaps of letters before me which 
would have been answerd sooner had [| not 
been absent from home collecting for the 
Missy Society. This journey has called me 
from this place for nearly a fortnight, tho’ 
I am too much from this place. Yet I have 
still other engagements that must be 
attended to so that I may say every hour is 
engaged till 1 leave London for the Summer 
months. And at my time of life I find to be 
beyond the limits of my strength to take 
such a journey. I pray for the prosperity 
of every good cause and wish to labour to 
the uttermost, tho’ I have the will to accept 
your invitation I have not the power. With 
respects to y" Committee believe me to be 


Yours very 
14d Hill 


Rev? Dr. Raffles 
Liverpool 

The Rev. Rowland Hill (1744-1833) was 
a brother of Sir Richard Hill, Bart. 
(1732-1808), M.P. for Shropshire (1780-1806), 
and was a famous preacher; educated at 
Shrewsbury, Eton, and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; B.A. 1769. He was refused 
priest’s orders owing to his itinerant preach- 
ing. From 1783 he preached in Surrey 
Chapel, London, where he had Sunday 
schools. He published hymns, ‘ Village Dia- 
logues’ (1810) and a tract in favour of 
inoculation (see ‘D.N.B.,’ xxvi. 411). This 
letter was addressed to the Rev. Thomas 
Raffles (1788-1863), minister of George Yard 
Chapel, Hammersmith (1809-11) and New- 
ington Chapel, Liverpool (1811-62), one of 
the chief founders and organisers of the 
Lancashire Independent College. With the 
letter is a portrait of the writer engraved by 
S. Freeman from a painting by W. Derby 
(1786-1847), water-colour artist and minia- 
ture painter, who drew for Lodge’s ‘ Portraits 
of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain” 
(1825). The engraver was Samuel Freeman 
(1773-1857). 


T. Cann HuGues, F.s.a. 
Lancaster. 


‘ E SHAVING OF SHAGPAT’ AND 
‘ THE MABINOGION.’—In the general 
outline of its plot (as well as in the incaleul- 
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able extravagance of its details) Meredith’s 
“Shaving of Shagpat’ bears a fairly close 
resemblance .to the Mabinogion _ story, 
“Kilhwch and Olwen.’ The tales share a 
common pattern, at least: to win the heroine, 
the hero must accomplish a fantastically dif- 
ficult feat ; for this purpose he requires mira- 
culous implements, each of which it is an 
adventure in itself to secure; animals with 
supernatural gifts advance the fortunes of the 
hero, or oppose him. In the Welsh story, 
too, the cutting of hair occurs several times, 
always as a matter of prime importance; 
barber’s tools, scissors, razor, and comb, are 
prominent among the strange things Kilhwch 
must obtain; and the final wonder of the tale, 
the prelude to the union of the lovers, is the 
shaving of Yspaddaden by Kaw. In all this 
there are strong suggestions of Meredith’s 


story. 

Undoubtedly Meredith knew the Mabi- 
nogion, and knew it as a possible source for 
modern narrative; his close relationship to 
Peacock is our guarantee of that. Whether 
the Welsh tale actually played a part in sug- 
gesting to him the broad outlines of his own 
fantasy cannot be determined from this evi- 
dence; but there is at least a reasonable pos- 
sibility that it did. 

Mitton 

The College of the City of New York. 


FIERI: ODD USE IN ENGLISH. — The 
infinitive of the Latin fio, ‘‘I become,”’ 
is oddly used in the following passage of Bur- 
ton’s ‘Anatomy,’ ‘Cure of Melancholy,’ 
Part 2, Sect. 2, Mem. 4. Speaking of lib- 
raries, he notes that John Williams, Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln, 
besides that at St. Jolin’s College in Cambridge, 
that in Westminster, is now likewise in Fieri 
with a library at Lincoln. 

The sense is clear, ‘is now likewise going 
to make,’’ but I do not see why the passive 
of “‘make”’ is used, or the infinitive. The 
construction does not seem possible in good 
Latin. I do not know how far back it can be 
traced. A similar phrase is used by Scott in 
‘ Redgauntlet,’ Letter 2, where ‘‘ your advo- 
cateship (fiert)’’ stands for ‘‘ you, who are to 
be an advocate.’’ Here the passive ‘‘ to be 
made ”’ seems more reasonable than in the pas- 
sage from Burton. It may be legal Latin, 
which is beyond me. 


W. H. J. 


YMBOLS FOR AMERICAN POLITICAL 
PARTIES.—Thomas Nast, an American 
cartoonist whose pictures help expose the in- 


famous Tweed Ring of New York City, fir 
used the burro, or donkey, as the emblem ¢ 
the Democratic party in 1870. Democray 
are now proud of that emblem, point to th 
donkey’s patience and reliability in climbing 
mountains and in carrying heavy loads. Byen 
presidential campaign year the national dop. 
key is awarded to the state making the greatest 
gains in Democratic ballots over the year kk 
fore. In 1936 South Carolina won the mascot 
from Mississippi. 

In 1874 the same Nast conceived th 
elephant as the symbol of the Republicans 
The Republicans accepted it, not because of 
the suggestion of rajah opulence but as in. 
dicating massive strength, tendency to plod a 
over the greatest of obstacles. 

Nast used the vulture to represent the 
Tweed ringsters. Later cartoonists used 
the camel to represent the Prohibition party 
and the bull moose for the Progressive 
Republicans in 1912. This latter animal 
was chosen for symbol because Roosevelt 
(Theodore) had remarked after his nominat- 
ing convention, “I feel like a bull moose!” 


Eston E. Ericson. 


HANGING LONDON.—1. Kingston House, 
Prince’s Gate, S.W. Built for Elizabeth 
Chudleigh, Duchess of Kingston, in 1770, this 
has now been bought lon Gemalto and re- 
placement by the usual block of flats. A 
ictorial record is in the Sunday Times, 
4 March. At an auction there on 16 March 
the 180-year-old state coach of the Listowel 
family, who lived here 1820-1936, was sold 
for £32, to be used in films; it was last used 
at the Coronation of George V. 

2. The George Inn, Borough High Street. 
The last of London’s galleried coaching inns 
has been presented to the nation by the 
London and N.E, Railway Co., whose depit 
is part of the inn-yard; it has been handed 
over on the condition that the property is pre- 
served and continued as an inn. First men- 
tioned in 1554, the present building was re 
built on the old plan after the fire on 26 May, 
1676. Its full history is well set out in the 
pamphlets by B. W. Matz (1918) and W. 
Kent (1932). It is mentioned once by 
Dickens (‘ Little Dorrit,’ Book I., chapt. 
Xxii.). 

3. 36-46, Grosvenor Place, and 15-19, 
Hobart Place, S.W. These mansions are to 
be replaced by a block of offices. 


J. ARDAGH. 


Apr 3. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


R CHARD MILLES, 1765-8.—I wonder if 
any reader can help me to identify this 

tleman? I have a double sheet foolscap 
on which is written, ‘‘ A catalogue of Fruit 
Trees planted in the New Kitchen Garden 
of Rich¢ Milles Eqr in Nov' 1765.’’ The 
beautiful handwriting is clearly the work of 
an amanuensis, for the later additions and 
errections up to 1768 are in another hand, 
probably that of Richard Milles himself. 
There is no clue whatever as to who this 
Richard Milles was, or as to where the New 
Kitchen was situate. In two instances there 
are entries ‘‘ From a. ,’ and in one 
“From Norw' in 1766.’ The Hadleigh re- 
ferences suggest the theo that Richard 
Milles had brought away with him from his 
old place at Hadleigh certain fruit-trees to be 
replanted in his new garden. But there are 
two Hadleighs, both important places, one in 
Essex and the other in Suffolk, and I have 
not been able to link up Richard Milles with 
either place, nor have I traced him down in 
such of the Milles pedigrees as I have been 
able to consult. Of course, the interest of the 
MS. depends a good deal on knowing where 
this New Kitchen Garden was established— 
avery important and costly one, judging 
from the catalogue. 

W. Roserts. 
69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 


E ADAM AND EVE, TUTTLE 
STREET.—Was this designated an inn 
ora tavern? I find it mentioned in 1636. 
Precisely where was it situated, and when 
did it cease existence ? 
C. H. Bateson. 


QHERINGTON ARMS: GERRARD. — 
Four seventeenth-century MSS. in the 
Farrer Collection in Manchester Central Lib- 
rary give arms to the Lancashire Sheringtons. 
The first of these, P 23, formerly Phillips 
MS, 21034, is ‘The Armes of the Gentlemen 
of Lancashire,’ an ‘‘ Ordinary of Arms of 
Lancashire Gentry, Alphabetically arranged 
by a Herald of the 17th century”: the date 
assigned to it is circa 1620. At fol. 13, to 
Sherington of S. is attributed: ‘‘G. 2% Or 
bet: 2 flaskes checky A: & B.” 
The second, P 74, is ‘ Lancashire Genealo- 
gies, wrote in 1625,’ described within as 
written by Mr. Will: Davenport c. 1633.’ 


Was he one of the Cheshire Davenports? 
Inside the cover is a mark, ‘“‘ Utkinton Lib. 
1753,’’ which suggests as much, while a paper 
label on the cover bears the letters IL; do 
these signify that the volume once belonged 
to Towneley? At fol. 55 of this volume is 
a list of twenty-four quarterings of Gerrard 
of Bryn, of which No. 15 is ‘‘ Sheringe- 
ton G a \ engr. betw. 2 Garbes O,” 
an entirely different coat from that given 
above and one which I do not find recorded 
by Papworth and Morant. 

It is, however, repeated in two other MSS. 
The first of them, P 75, is ‘‘The Arms and 
Pedigrees of the Gentry of Lancashire coppied 
from another Antient Manuscript for Thomas 
Penson Arms-Painter.’’ On the fly-leaf is 
the inscription: ‘‘ This is a true coppy of 
Charles Wiseman’s Booke of Lancashire cop- 
pied by John Mason servt to Tho: Penson 
May 25: 1696.’’ At fol. IIv is both a list and 
a drawing of twenty-four quarterings of Ger- 
rard of Bryn, of which Sherington is No. 15 
with arms, Gules a bend engr. betw. 2 
garbs or. 

The second MS. to repeat these arms is 
P 28, ‘Lancashire - Pedigrees,’ formerly 
Phillips MS, 13387 and 13429. At fol. 7v are 
the same twenty-four quarterings of Gerrard 
of Bryn with the same Sherington arms in 
the fifteenth quarter. But at the beginning 
of this large volume are pages of drawings 
of shields of arms and under the letter S 
appears for Sherington of Sherington a draw- 
ing of the arms found in P 23, viz., Gules 
two crosses croslet or betw. two flasques chequy 
a: and b. According to Papworth and 
Morant, these arms are common to several 
Sherington families. 

The main descent of the ancient family of 
Gerrard of Bryn is, of course, fairly well 
known, but I find no record of any alliance 
with the Sheringtons. Can anyone trace this 
Gerrard-Sherington alliance, or find other 
occurrences of these Sherington arms? 


E. B. G. 


EVIVAL OF OLD CORONATION 
USAGES.—In the unsigned Life in the 
*“D.N.B.’ of the fifteenth Duke of Norfolk 
(1847-1917) it is said that on the occasion of 
the Coronation of King Edward VII in 1902, 
the Duke revived many historical usages 
which had fallen into neglect. Could any 
reader of ‘N. and Q.’ inform me what these 
usages were? 


R. 
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: E SQUIRE PAPERS.’—Could anyone 

give me a bibliography of these? Fitz- 
gerald seems to have stood sponsor for their 
authenticity, and ] believe that they were 
the subject of some literary controversy dur- 
ing the eighties of last century. Were they a 
forgery ? 

L. E. A. 


E NEW GAOL, SOUTHWARK. — The 

New Surrey or Horsemonger Lane Gaol, 
Southwark, was opened in 1798, but over 
sixty years before there was a prison in the 
Borough known as the New Gaol. Was this a 
rebuilding of the older Marshalsea or White 
Lion Prisons, or a distinct place of imprison- 
ment for criminals, and what was its history ? 


G. O. Rickworp. 


OWAT.—Who were the parents of Bar- 
bara Mowat, wife of Thomas Leask of 
Leask, Co. Aberdeen (sometimes called Walter 
Leask of Leask). She was his widow 22 Feb., 
1603. Their son, William Leask of Leask, 
was contracted in marriage 1590-1595 with 
Elizabeth Keith, daughter of William Keith, 
the elder of Ludquhain, and his wife. 
Who was the mother of the said Elizabeth 
Keith? William Keith the elder of Lud- 
quhain, was married about 1560, and died 
July, 1604 


R. T. Berruon. 
Halton, Selsey, Chichester, Sussex: 


““TVILLETT-BUILT HOUSES.”’ — What 
are these and how may they be recog- 
nised? Any particulars of their date, plan- 
ning and salient features would be welcome. 
Are they found in many localities ? — 


DE QUINCY: EARLS OF WINCHES- 

TER: DESCENTS.—I should be glad if 
any reader could give particulars of the issue 
of the marriage of the following members of 
the de Quincy family : 

Maud de Quincy, dau. of Robert de 
Quincy, Constable and Standard-bearer of 
Leinster. to Philip de Prendergast. 

2. Matilda, dau. of Robert de Quincy of 
Tranent and Fawside, to de St. 
Andrew. Also any information regarding St. 
Andrew. 

5. Joan, dau. of Robert de Quincy (died 
1257) to Humphrey de Bohun. 

“a Margaret (sister of No. 3) to Baldwin de 

ake, 

5. A dau. (Christian name unknown), 


of Roger, 2nd Earl of Winchester, to Alex- 
ander de Suche. 


6. Mabel de Quincy to Hugh Audley. 

I should also like to know whether the fol. 
lowing members of the family married, anj 
whether they had any issue : 

a. Saher de Quincy, Lord of Buckby. 

b. John de Quincy, said to have been a sop 
of Robert de Quincy by his second wife, the 
Lady Eva of Galloway, widow of Walter & 
Barclay. 

c. Reginald, son of Saher de Quincy, l¥ 
Earl of Winchester. 

u. John (brother of c), who died between 
1210 and 1218. 

e. Simon de Quincy, said to have been 4 
son of Robert of Tranent and Fawside, 
Simson was parson of Leuchars, and Clerk to 
the King. 

James SETON-ANDERSON, 


E BRECHIN: DE CORNHILL.—H 
de Brechin, natural son of David, Karl 
of Huntingdon and Garioch (by whom}, 
married Juliana, heiress of Ralph de Com- 
hill. Was she Ralph’s daughter? Whom 
did Ralph de Cornhill marry, and what is 
known of him? 

By his wife Juliana, Henry had a son, Sir 
William de Brechin, who founded the Maison 
Dieu, or St. Mary’s Hospital, at Brechin, 
in 1256.. He married Elena, 4th daughter 
of Alexander, 2nd Earl of Buchan, by his 
wife Elizabeth, one of the daughters of hea 
de Quincey, 2nd Earl of Winchester, and had 
issue, Sir David de Brechin, who married 
Margaret, sister of King Robert the Bruce. 

Had Sir William de Brechin any other 
issue ? 

JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


TARIES OF TRAVEL A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. — I am on the point of 
completing the editing of some old diaries 
of travel, dating from 1711 to 1836, which 
hitherto have not been published, and wonder 
if any readers who may have such memorials 
of travel, either in England or on the Con- 
tinent, up to a hundred years ago, would care 
to have them incorporated in the book. The 
plan followed has been to copy the original 
manuscripts, annotate them, and preface 
with Introductory Notes. 


Henry 
4, St. Anns Villas, Holland Park, W.11. 


“NEWS”: ORIGIN OF FOLK ETYMO- 
LOGY WANTED.—In the column of the 

late Arthur Brisbane, after discussing the 

word big, the columnist has this to say : 


These is less uncertainty about “ news,” an 
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interesting word, made up of north, east, west, 
uth, of accidental choice of letters. 

The writer of this note has read somewhere 
that the word originated from the four points 
of the og ser with the letters N, E, W, and 
§ having headed the column in early news- 
papers devoted to current happenings. Can 
anyone tell who is responsible for this ‘‘ tall 
tale” and folk etymology ? 

E. E. Ericson. 


“WORTSAFE.’’—This is the name given to 

a contrivance which was in use at Lin- 
lithgow during the period when body-snatchers 
were plying their nefarious trade and exhum- 
ing bodies for the purpose of supplying the 
medical profession with subjects for anatomi- 
cal research. Amongst the precautions taken 
by the Linlithgow parishioners was one known 
as the ‘‘ mortsafe,’’ which was a metal frame 
made to fit the grave. It consisted of inter- 
lacing rods, and upon it was rivetted a metal 
cover weighing about 12 cwt. A number of 
these were in use, and belonged to a Mortsafe 
Society which undertook the guarding of 
cofins on payment of a small sum _ per 
annum. 

Were these contrivances used in any place 
other than Linlithgow? If so, details will 
be welcomed. 

H. ASKEW. 


“TO BE HELD ’’—USED OF DISEASE.— 

Writing to Samuel Rogers of the death 
of his little son Thomas, on Jan. 12, 1813, 
Wordsworth says: ‘‘ He died this day six 
weeks past of the measles; he was seen by the 
medical attendant about twelve at noon, pro- 
nounced to be as favourably held as a child 
could be, and his dissolution took place in 
less than 5 hours from that time.”’ hat is 
meant by ‘‘ held ’’ in this connection? Was 
it a medical term of the day, or merely a 
lay expression? It occurs more than this 
once in the recently published Wordsworth 
letters, 

H. F. 


UMOUS HONOURS.—When and 

where was the practice of conferring 

posthumous decorations first introduced? Is 

there any list of such honours, as conferred 

in England? Are they granted in all civi- 
lized countries of the world? 

So far as I know, the only examples are 
Or service in war. Is there any instance in 
the Middle Ages of a man being knighted 
after his death ? 


E. 8. J. 


Replies. 
COLONEL TATE. 
(clxxii. 209). 
I HAVE made a study of the descent of the 
French on our coast. Though I have dis- 
covered a good many unpublished or forgotten 
documents and narratives, I can add nothing 
to what Desbriére tells of the previous history 
of Tate, and I know nothing of his subsequent 
history. I can, however, say something of his 
appearance and of his behaviour in this 
country. 

1. The French landed on Wednesday the 
22nd and surrendered on Friday the 24th of 
Feb., 1797. On the next Tuesday (the 28th) 
Jenkins, of Clock Mill, near Hay, who was 
going to Pembrokeshire ‘‘ to see the county 
and the troops,”’ arrived at the Ivy Bush, Car- 
marthen. e writes ; 

The Ivy Bush is the head inn in Carmarthen, 
and a very large and roomy one, and there was 
in the house the French General Tate and 45 
French officers... At 7 [on the Wednesday 
morning] I saw General Tate conveyed to the 
gaol. He was a tall, thin, old man about 60, 
was dressed in a long blue coat faced with 
scarlet, blue pantaloons, white waistcoat, 
cocked hat and national cockade. 

2. The Duke of Rutland writes that on 19 
Aug., 1797, Lord Cawdor told him that Tate 

‘very much confused when he gave up 


was 
his sword.”’ 

3. The Duke also writes: 

Lord Cawdor went in a chaise with Tate and 
Le Brun [the secord in command] to London. 
At Gloucester the people were very riotous and 
it was with difficulty Lord Cawdor could keep 
the mob off. At Uxbridge also they were 
clamorous and threatened to pull them to 
pieces. Le Brun, who understood no English, 
said to Lord Cawdor, “ Mais qu’est-ce qu’ on 
dit,” “On veut seulement vous tuer, vous 
égorger, vous massacrer.” Brun im- 
mediately turned and, pointing to Tate, said, 
“ Regardez ce poltron-la.” Tate was sitting in 
a corner of the chaise trembling the whole 
time. 

He did not understand his second’s compli- 
ment. Hoche’s instructions to him were 
translated by Wolfe Tone. 

4. During the brief time he was in Pencaer 
Tate made Mortimer’s farm his headquarters 


and Henry Mathias, the magistrate who 
checked the Pencaer people’s claims for com- 
pensation, says ‘“‘the general . . . is i- 
tively stated to have sent Mortimer’s clock 
on board one of the frigates.’ 

In December, 1859, there was a correspond- 
ence about the invasion in The Times. 
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of the correspondents was Edouard Tate of 
Leicester Square. He says that the leader 
was a “respected relative,’ but obviously 
knows little of the history of what he calls 
“‘the unfortunate expedition,” 


Davip SaLmon. 
Narberth, Pemb. 


THOMAS SHELTON’S ‘TACHY- 
GRAPHY’ (clxv. 326).—My enquiry at 
the above reference as to the whereabouts of 
an apparently unique copy of Shelton’s 
‘Tachygraphy’ printed at Cambridge in 
635, brought no response. Happily I am 
able to answer my own question, as the iden- 
tical volume is now in my collection. It was 
purchased at Sotheby’s on 9 Mar., 1937 (lot 
1299), having formed part of the library of 
L.-Col. W. E. Moss. The book agrees in all 
vom ges with the description already given, 
and this note is written merely to confirm the 
existence and to place on record the present 
location of at least one copy of the earliest 
recorded edition of this once popular short- 
hand manual, W. J. Caruton. 
Geneva. 
(THE FULHAM BEAUTY (elxxii. 173). — 
Perhaps it is safe to suggest that this 
was the remarkable Lady Elizabeth Craven, 
youngest daughter of the fourth Earl of Berk- 
eley. At seventeen, she married, in 1767, 
William, afterwards sixth Earl of Craven, to 
whom she bore six children. When she was 
thirty, her first comedy, ‘ The Miniature Pic- 
ture’ was produced at Drury Lane. She her- 
self was present, 
much dressed with a profusion of white bugles 
and plumes, to receive the public homage due 
to her sex and loveliness. . . It was amazing 
to see so young a woman entirely possess her- 
self; but there is such an integrity and frank- 
ness in her consciousness of her own beauty and 
talents that she speaks of them with a naiveté, 
as if she had no property in them, but only 
wore them as gifts of the gods. 
So said, when he was sixty-three the unmar- 
ried Horace Walpole, whose admiration of 
Lady Craven found expression in verse and 
who had not forgotten her wher, at seventy- 
six, as Earl of Orford, he was beaming upon 
those consolatrices of his last untroubled years, 
the Misses Berry. 
Lord Craven, also at the play, was doting 
but dithery. The pair were then living near 
Fulham Palace, at Craven Cottage, which 
had been built by Lady Craven and was com- 
mended greatly. (Bulwer Lytton lived there 
for some time from 1843, but the house went 


1780, Lady Craven left husband, house, an 
Fulham’s expostulative rooks. She marrigl 
anew, on the death of Lord Craven in 179} 
a man who, for her sake, threw up everythi 
and settled in England, there at length to 
die: the Margrave of Anspach, with whon 
she had been living for at any rate a cou 
of years in (as she declared) the quality of 
sister. For she was, as the tolerant Horag 
Walpole feared—so he wrote to Gray’s clerical 
friend Mason—‘‘ infinitamente indiscreet, but 
what is that to you or me?” 

It is under ‘ Anspach’ in the ‘ D.N.B’ 
that particulars of this beauty in her day ar 
to be found. Her several plays are in limb 
with those of Granville the Polite. Old as to 
age, at the end the Margravine, twice a widow, 
braved a journey to Italy, reached and saw 
Naples, and there died on 13 Jan., 1828. 

Freperic Connert WHITE. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


MESSENGERS TO FOREIGN COURTS 
(clxxii, 118, 232). — We see in the 
‘Farington Diary,’ vol. iv., p. 83: 

Messrs. Barker and Dunnier arrived in town 
with dispatches for government from Russia, 
They left Petersburgh on the 8th of January, 
at which time gues rejoicings prevailed there 
on account of the decissive [sic] victory gained 
by’ General Bennigsen over Buonaparte [in 
Poland, near Pultusk], on the Narew on the 
26th of December. 

Details of the encounter follow. Barker is 
indexed as ‘‘ Barker, Mr, (a Government 
Courier),””’ Dunnier as ‘‘ Dunnier, Mr.” 
simply. 

ow it was about 1911, I think, that I 
listened to the reminiscent talk of a retired 
Queen’s Messenger named Moody, of over 
eighty, then at Fareham and later at Worth- 
ing, where he died. Never once did he speak 
of couriers. His experiences were interesting, 
but not adventurous: in his comings and 
goings between London and the Continent 
there befell nothing which did not befit a man 
so dignified and devout. All was conventional 
and ordinary. It occurs to me that therein 
lay the difference between the King’s and 
Queen’s Messengers and the couriers, the 
duties of the latter being (to judge from such 
instances as that quoted above) unconven- 
tional and extraordinary, off the beaten track, 
and including visits to armies in the field. 
Linguists they would need to be; adroit, too, 
as men to whom, I suppose, immunity from 
arrest did not extend, 

Wellington is found to say: “I 
to his Lordship by the next Courier.” 
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qurier’s duties is evident from his speaking 
¢ ‘Spying agents and couriers.’”’ I have 
just finished a study of the letters of Sir 
James Abercrombie, then in the field, to the 
geond Duke of Ormonde, commander-in-chief 
under Queen Anne, and it is pretty clear that 
these were entrusted to a courier. 

The establishment of Queen’s Messengers in 
1844 (the only year for which I figures) 
yas, | observe, thirty-five, of whom seventeen 
vere for foreign service, the latter ——- 
ix commissioned officers: possibly seconded, 
as their names do not appear in either the 
Active or the Retired List. Between these 
latter and the civilians there must have been 
asharp line of demarcation, since the civilians 
are Messrs.,”” not “ esqrs.”; and at that 
time, be it noted, even assistant clerks in 
Government offices were ‘‘ esqrs.,’’ junior 
derks were ‘‘ Messrs.,’? and such small fry 
as office messengers had no “‘ handles’’ to 
their names. Possibly it could be shown that 
the commissioned officers undertook special 
lisison and intelligence duties, involving 
those of couriers, the Military Intelligence 
Department not existing until the financial 
year 1873-4. But I take it that the question 
could be settled once and for all by reference 
tothe Librarian of the War Office. 


FreEpERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 
18, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


(UIDE-BOOKS (clxxii. 209).—Guide-books 
are as old as the seventh century; but 
fora long time they were written in Latin. 
Possibly the first sign of the coming of an 
English guide-book is to be found in a guide 
toltaly, written in French and Italian, which 
begins with a title-page in English, saying 
that the book contains a mention of cities, 
towns and villages on the road with an 
account of the Posts, the price of horses and 
the Principal Inns, with their charges. The 
book ran irons two editions and was dated 
1777. In 1815 Murray issued a small volume 
entitled ‘ Hints to Travellers in Italy,’ which 
is at best a poor sort of production. Stirred 
to indignation by the rarity and doubtful 
merit of the guide-books of her day, a Scotch 
lady of leisure and undeniable — set to 
work to remedy the defect. She published in 
Edinburgh three small volumes containing de- 
scriptions of Florence, Siena and Viterbo, but 
the greater part of her work deals with Rome 
and its surroundings. The book is a succes- 
sion of letters, but she tells us that she 
intended it to serve as ‘‘ a guide to those 
who visit Rome.”” She was conscientious, for 


a no light task ; she was enamoured of art and 
a not incompetent critic; she descends to such 
important but commonplace matters as the 
price of food and the condition of the flats 
in Rome, but she had neither sympathy with, 
nor understanding of, the religion of the 
people, and is often severe or absurd in her 
judgments, Nevertheless, the book is 
thoroughly readable and contains a vast 
amount of useful information. 

The same can scarcely be said of the guides 
to France, published before 1836. As a rule 
they are small and the space they cover is 
great, so that there is no possibility of de- 
tailed treatment. The enterprising firm of 
G. Kearsley at Johnson’s Head, Fleet Street, 
published a guide to France in 1787; it also 
had in stock tours of Holland, Italy and 
‘* Swisserland.’”’” In 1802 you could buy in 
London, for 5s., a volume of a hundred and 
eighty pages, called ‘‘ a practical guide dur- 
ing a journey from London to Paris and an 
account of the objects of interest in the French 
metropolis.’”’ It is interesting to read that 
less than eight years after the Terror there 
were at least a thousand coffee-houses in Paris, 
that the trade of pastry was more lucrative 
than the trade of books, and that it was the 
usage of pastry-makers to give something to 
drink to those who were fond of pastry. In 
1833 “‘ the Continental traveller ’’ served as a 
guide for economical people who visited 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany and 
Spain. The author adjures ‘the true-born 
Briton ’’ not to abuse foreign governments and 
to ‘‘ eject ” his own ‘‘cut and dried notions 
of liberty.” The book ends with a descrip- 
tion of a bull-fight. Insignificant guides to 
the Netherlands were published in 1782 and 
about 1820. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


Before 1836 there were many English guide- 
books to given districts, on the Continent (as 
in England). For Paris alone there appeared, 
among others: 


Antonini (Abbé): ‘ View of Paris’; 
London, 1763; 3 vols. “Tour Through Paris’ ; 
1822 


Lister, M. D. (Martin): ‘ Account of Paris 
at end of 17th Century.’ With life of the 
author by George Henning, 1823. [This early 
guide remained in MS. only for over a 
century ]. 

Nash (F.): ‘ Picturesque Views of Paris 
and Environs.’ With descriptions. 1823; 
2 vols. 

Pugin (A.): ‘Paris and its Environs’; 


the visited most, if not all, of the churches, 


London, 1829-31; 2 vols. © 
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Galignani: ‘New Paris Guide.’ Several 
editions before 1830, 

By consulting the Catalogue: Subject 
Indexes, at the sritish Museum, your 
enquirer would get a store of information. 


Wma. 


EON RICHETON (clxxii. 190), — Leon 
Richeton, the etcher, died Sept. 2, 1934, 
at the age of eighty years. 

Although he practised etching at the time 
when the etched-plate after old masters’ pic- 
tures was in vogue, he had started his career 
as a sculptor. 

Of French and Scottish parentage and the 
nephew of T. MacLean, the sculptor, Leon 
Richeton as a lad studied in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, Paris. 

Returning to London, after going through 
the siege of Paris in 1870-71, he first exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy in 1875, ‘ The 
Broken Pitcher’ (a terra-cotta). During the 
following ten years he showed there etchings, 
“Heads of Angels’ after Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; ‘A Member of the Long Parliament ’ 
after Pettie; ‘Worrited’ after E. Nicol; 
‘Theologians’ after H. Helmick; ‘ King 
Charles Spaniels,’ Landseer, and original 
portraits of Professor J. P. Blackie, the Rt. 
Hon. Henry Fawcett, M.P., and Dean 
Stanley. He was a member of the Society 
of Painter-Etchers. He also worked for the 
Portfolio, an art magazine edited by P. G. 
Hamerton, who wrote a Life of Turner. His 
other plates included ‘ Jacob,’ after G. F. 
Watts, and a Rembrandt, in Buckingham 
Palace, 

After some thirty years, I met Leon Riche- 
ton again in Venice in 1927. He, with his 
fine taste as an art connoisseur, told me that 
he had works by Rembrandt, a ‘ Leda’ by 
Lionardo da Vinci, landscapes by Richard 
Wilson, and works by Fenerley and J. Swan— 
for he had become an art dealer in St. John’s 
Wood, London. On calling there, he showed 
me his collection of Tanagra figures and 
various Egyptian and Chinese antiques. 


Henry F. W. Ganz. 


OHN CAMPBELL (1662-1752) SECOND 
EARL OF BREADALBANE (clxxii. 
191).—He died at Holyrood House. He mar- 
ried 1st, Frances, dau. of Henry Cavendish, 
2nd Earl of Newcastle. She d.s.p. s. aged 
thirty in 1690. 2nd, Henrietta, dau. of Sir 
Edward Villiers. There were three children, 
(1) John, 3rd Earl, (2) Charlotte, d. v. p., 


(3) Henrietta, Lady of the Bedchamber to the 
Princesses Amelia and Caroline, died unm, 
1766. 

A. Francis Srevart, 


John Campbell, Lord Glenarchy, the second 
son of the 1st Earl, was born 19 Nov., 1662, 
and was nominated by his father to succeed 
him as second Earl of Breadalbane, in terms of 
the patent conferring the title. His right 
thereto was contested by his elder brother, 
Duncan, Lord Ormelie, on the ground that 
his father 
could not convey the honours, nor could the 
crown effectually grant a peerage to 
person and such heir as he should name, such 
patent being inconsistent with the nature of 
peerage, and not agreeable to law, and algo 
without precedent. (Robertson’s ‘ Proceed 
ings,’ p. 88) 

These objections were overruled. 

The second Earl died at Holyroodhouse, 3 
Feb., 1752, in his ninetieth year. He married, 
first, Lady Frances Cavendish, second of the 
five daughters of Henry, Duke of Newcastle, 
She died, without issue, and the Earl married 
secondly, 23 May, 1695, Henrietta, second 
dau. of Sir Edward Villiers, Knight, and 
sister of the first Earl of Jersey, and of Eliza. 
beth, Countess of Orkney, the witty but plain- 
looking mistress of King William III, By 
his second wife, the Earl had issue :—1. John, 
3rd Earl of Breadalbane, born 1696. He mar- 
ried firstly in 1721, Lady Amabella Grey, 
dau. and co-heir of Henry, Duke of Kent, 
K.G., and, secondly, 23 Jan., 1730, Arabella, 
third dau. and heiress of John Pershall. 

1. Charlotte, died unmarried. 

2. Henrietta, lady of the bedchamber to the 
Princesses Amelia and Caroline, daughters of 
King George IT. 

His Lordship was a descendant of the 
Stewart family, his great-grandfather hav- 
ing married in 1574, Jean, dau. of John 
Stewart, 4th Earl of Athol, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Scotland, who was a descendant of 
Sir John Stewart of Balveny, the eldest son 
of Sir James Stewart, the Black Knight a 
Lorn, by his wife Queen Joanna, dowager of 
James I of Scotland, who had chosen him for 
her second husband. 


James Seton-AnpErRson, F.S.A. (Scot.). 
IBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE 


COUVADE (clxxii. 74, 155, 231).—May 
I add to Dr. Brren Bonnersea’s and Mr. W. 
W. Grxx’s very interesting lists of notices of 
Couvade, some further sana items, 
chiefly from Slavonic sources 
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Vatroslav Jagic, ‘ Die Spuren der Couvade 
in Weissrussland’ (Archiv fiir slavische 
Philologie, ix., p. 701). 

D. Zelenin, ‘ Russische (Ostslavische) Volks- 
kunde,’ Berlin-Leipzig, 1927, pp. 291, 294. 

Edmund Schneeweiss, ‘ Feste und Volke- 
briuche der Lausitzer Wenden,’ p. 8. 

Tihomir R. Giorgievitch, ‘ Kuvada’ (Pri- 
lozi za knjizevnost ..., Vol. xvi., Belgrade, 
1936, p. 199. 

Schweizer Volkskunde, Vol. xxii., Basel, 
1932, p. 118. 

Warren R. Dawson, ‘ The Custom of 
Couvade,’ Manchester University Press, 1929. 

Orto F. Basier. 


vr CHRISTOPHER IN MEDIAEVAL 
WILLS (clxxii. 63, 105, 214). — In 
Cooper’s ‘ Athenae Cantabrigienses,’ vol. i., 
. ll, we read of Henry Rudd, a native of 

interton, Lincolnshire, who had studied the 
canon law in Cambridge and taken his 
doctor’s degree, that in his will, proved Nov. 
8, 1506, ‘‘ he desired to be buried in the monas- 
tery at that place [Bury St. Edmund’s] before 
§. Christopher, and bequeathed £10 towards 
the making of two blind windows in the said 
monastery beside S, Christopher.’’ 

Epwarp BEnsLy. 


GAHKWITA OF THE MOHAWKS 

(clxxii. 103, 143, 192).—A long biography 
of ‘‘ Tekakwitha ’’ (‘‘ la Sainte Sauvagesse ’’) 
— in the ‘ Handbook of American 
Indians,’ Washington, 1910. Her father was 
a Mohawk and mother an Algonkin. The 
date of her birth is given as 1656, and death 
as 1680. There are many references to her in 
the ‘ Jesuit Relations.’ H. E. S. 

New York. 


QURINAM AND THE FOOT (clxxii. 

63, 122).—Is not Coronet making 
a mistake? For I have a record (query, 
whence extracted?) as follows: 

The Durham Light Infantry were out in the 
West Indies in 1795 and returned to England 
in the following year. In 1797 they went to 
Dublin and in i799 to Grenard. RGS8 


HENRY WHITE, BOOK COLLECTOR 
~ (clxxii. 29).—This gentleman was a very 
distinguished book collector and a celebrity 
in other ways. There were sales at Sotheby’s 
Feb. 8, 1826, and Feb. 5, 1838, and priced 
copies of the catalogues may be seen in the 
British Museum. The Rev. | al White was 


4 cousin of Miss Seward and figures in Bos- 


W. Roserts. 


well’s ‘Life’ of Johnson. 


ROCQUE, THE CARTOGRAPHER (clxxii. 
83, 122).—This man figures as “ Mr. 
John Rocque, Topographer to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, at the end of Round 
Court in the Strand’”’ on the imprint of ‘ A 
Treatise on the Hyacinth,’ by George Voor- 
helm, London, 1753, ‘“* To be had of Mr. Bar- 
tholomew Rocque, Flowrist at Walham Green 
near Fulham,’ “and at Mrs. Coopers in 
Paternoster Row, and no where else.’’ 


W. Roserts. 


OCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE (clxxii. 191). 
—I have ‘ Exercises for the Improvement of 
the Senses; for Young Children,’ by the 
author of ‘ Arithmetic for Young Children.’ 
London: Charles Knight, 22, Ludgate Street, 
1835. At the top of the title-page is: 
‘“ Under the superintendence of the Society 
for the diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
5jins. x 4ins.; pp. 128. 


A. S. E. AckerMann. 


AUTHORS WANTED (clxxii. 211).—1. Mr. F. 
C. White’s extracts are from Isaac 
Barrow’s sermon ‘of Industry in our Parti- 
cular Calling as Gentlemen.’ This is Sermon 
xxi among the ‘Forty Five Sermons, upon 
several Occasions,’ which fill the third volume 
of his (English) Works, London, Brabazon 
Aylmer, 1683-1686. Sermons xviii. to xxii, go 
together and are on Industry; xviii. and xix. 
‘ of oer in General,’ xx. ‘of Industry in 
our General Calling as Christians,’ xxi. ‘of 
Industry in our Particular Calling as Gentle- 
men,” and xxii. ‘ Of Industry in our Particular 
Calling as Scholars.” We may observe the com- 
bination of Christians, Gentlemen, and 
Scholar. It is in the last of these sermons 
that we have, near the end, the famous 
apostrophe urging students to remember the 
pious founders of Uellenes: * Let every Scholar, 
when he misspendeth an hour, or sluggeth on 
his bed, but imagine that he heareth the voice 
of those glorious Kings, or Venerable Prelates 
or worthy Gentlemen complaining thus an 

rating him, ‘ why sluggard’ etc.” Mr. White’s 
excerpts are on pp. 241, 243, in this edition. 


Epwarp Bensty. 
St. Albans. 
2. The lines, 


“TI with uncovered head 
Salute the sacred dead,” 
appear in part viii of Lowell’s ‘Ode Recited 
at the Harvard Commemoration,’ July 21, 
1865. At the end of viii the dead come back 
transfigured, 
“ Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 
Of morn on their white Shields of Expecta- 


tion! 
W. #H. J. 
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Milton and Wordsworth, Poets and Prophets. 
By Sir Herbert J. C. Grierson. (Cambridge 
University Press. 8s, 6d. net). 


8 we all know, Milton, with a certain group 
of new poets and thinkers, has fallen 
being re e now-a-days. is isolation, 
pn respect, is contemned. 
From dislike of himself critics go on to decry 
his try. Extremists aver that Milton is 
chief of the poets who have led English poetry 
down a wrong path, and so the twentieth- 
cent ts are busy trying to redress the 
harm he has done. 

This is the situation with which Sir Her- 
bert Grierson deals. He attacks the problem 
at the point where Milton, the man and 
Puritan and Milton the poet meet. What, 
that is to say, is the truth about Milton’s 
reaction to political events? We have the 
poet who expresses, better than they can 
themselves, what all men experience; and the 
poet whose thought evolves out into some- 
thing that is strange and new. There is. 
thirdly, the poet who, in face of the changes 
of the world and the tragic errors of men, 
has a message to deliver. Of this last qual- 
ity the great exemplars are the Hebrew pro- 
phets. fs Milton, living at a time when his 
countrymen certainly had need of guidance 
from Heaven, to be reckoned of their com- 
pany? Just how far this may be truly 
affirmed is the main investigation here. 
Naturally, it brings up discussion of Milton’s 
prose work. Consideration of the prose 
reinforces Sir Herbert’s remark that a main 
difficulty in estimating his poetry aright is the 
fact that we cannot attain indifference to its 
subject-matter. Criticism of Homer and 
Virgil is unbiassed as criticism of Milton can 
never be. In religion and in politics we are 
either on his side or else against him. More- 
over, it is probably his very might as a poet, 
which, if we are against him, blinds us to 
itself. 

Sir Herbert Grierson by no means 
attempts to extenuate Milton’s shortcom- 
ings. But he disengages from these the intel- 
lect and the genius of the poet. The book 
should both promote and clarify the revived 
appreciation of Milton’s poetry which will 
assuredly ere long manifest itself. It has 


occurred to us, reflecting on that “ unifies 
sensibility ’’ which in Milton is said to 
more or less disintegrate, that this bel 
properly to reader as much as to author; ig im 
part felt by the reader as result of the 
author’s suiting him. Whence it follows that 
it may be denied to a poet on no better ground 
than his critic’s failing to perceive where i 
the centre of unification. We suspect that 
this has occurred in Milton’s case. 


BooKsELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


A COLLECTION of 284 autographs is described 
in Messrs, TREGASKIS AND Son’s Caxton 
Head Catalogue No. 1027. A goodly number 
of these are of outstanding interest, and i 
would be easy to mention as many again as the 
half-score or so we single out here. Under 
‘Philosophers and Historians’ there ig § 
letter from Lord Herbert of Cherbury # 
Charles I—1 pp., folio, detailing services and 
opeeens, for redress of injuries and slights 
( : £35); and a melancholy letter—rather 
on the lines of ‘ The Pains of Sleep ’—from 
Coleridge to Mrs. Aders (£30). Medicine is 
well represented in this catalogue; fo 
example, here are nineteen letters of Lazzaro 
Spallanzani—all but one unpublished—written 
between 1766 and 1793 (£75); a letter of 
Malpighi (1684: £20), and one of Reat 
mur, of thermometer fame (1737: 
10s.). Among literary autographs we noted a 
poem of seven verses by Shenstone, accom 
panied by drawings (1756: £20) and a letter 
of Johnson’s ‘‘ to the Reverend Dr. Percy” 
(£12 10s.). Under ‘Explorers and Travel 
lers’ the most attractive items are a letter 
of Tavernier, enquiring of a chaplain to the 
King of Great Britain whether the ships from 
the Indies have arrived (c. 1680: £4 10s.) and 
a letter of Vancouver’s to James Sykes om 
business regarding the voyage of 1791-5 (1797: 
£75). Finally, offered for £32, there is & 
letter written by Kneller to Pepys, 21 March, 
1701/2, on the fly-leaf of which Pepys has 
written the draft of his reply. 


Norices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to af 
article which has already appeared, corre® 
pondents are requested to give within Be 
theses—immediately after the exact heading= 
the numbers of the series volume and 
¥ — the contribution in question is to 
ound. 
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